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ment of my nephew's political course. I hope he
will not be so bouyed by the favorable impression
it has made, as to become a babbler."

Even more indicative of his own conceptions of
senatorial conduct is advice given in a letter to Jack
Custis, when the latter, too, achieved an election to
the Assembly.

"I do not suppose," he wrote, "that so young a senator as you
are, little versed in political disquisitions, can yet have much influ-
ence in a populous assembly, composed of Gentln. of various talents
and of different views. But it is in your power to be punctual in
your attendance (and duty to the trust reposed in you exacts it of
you), to hear dispassionately and determine coolly all great questions*
To be disgusted at the decision of questions, because they are not
consonant to your own ideas, and to withdraw ourselves from public
assemblies, or to neglect our attendance at them, upon suspicion
that there is a party formed, who are inimical to our cause, and to
the true interest of our country, is wrong, because these things may
originate in a difference of opinion; but, supposing the fact is other-
wise, and that our suspicions are well founded, it is the indispensable
duty of every patriot to counteract them by the most steady and
uniform opposition."

In the Continental Congress, Randolph states,
"Washington was prominent, though silent. His
looks bespoke a mind absorbed in meditation on his
country's fate;. but a positive concert between him
and Henry could not more effectually have exhibited
him to view, than when Henry ridiculed the idea of
peace 'when there was no peace,' and enlarged on
the duty of preparing for war/' Very quickly his
attendance on that body was ended by its appointing
him general.

His political relations to the Congress have been
touched upon elsewhere, but his attitude towardsby misrepresenting their political tenets,
